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great figures of the early Victorian period, were dead. It was
the age of the classic rivalry of Disraeli and Gladstone. Both
had competed for the credit of carrying the Reform Bill of 1867.
Gladstone became prime minister in 1868 with one of the
strongest and most active reforming ministries of the century.
Disraeli succeeded him in 1874, giving place to Gladstone again
in 1880. The narrative of their achievements will be found in
the nest chapter.

Westminster, the seat of parliament, can accomplish little
without the co-operation of Whitehall, the headquarters of the
civil service. Most of the measures piloted through parliament
by cabinet ministers have been prepared and perhaps suggested
by the anonymous but powerful officials of the civil service, and
after they have become law and have disappeared from the
publicity of the newspapers, it lies with the civil service to see
that they are carried out. It is therefore an important foundation
fact of our period that on August 31, 1870, within a few days
of the battle of Sedan which laid France at the feet of Germany,
entry into the civil service was thrown open to the public by
competitive examination. The examination for the highest branch
of the civil service,, undertaken at about the age of twenty-three,
was designed to attract the best men from the universities.
Throughout the seventy years between that date and the
present day, the State was continually taking over new duties
and expanding its civil service to deal with them. Whole de-
partments undreamed of in 1870, dealing with such matters
as health, housing, and insurance, have come into existence,
and an efficient and impartial civil service has become fully as
important as an enterprising and public-spirited House of
Commons.

Education. The year 1870 also saw the passage of the most
famous of the many Education Acts, carried through the House
of Commons by W. E. Forster, son-in-law of Dr. Arnold, the
famous headmaster of Rugby (1828-42) who, more than any
other one man, had established the traditions on which the so-
called cpublic schools* have since been run. Democracy will not
and cannot work well without an efficient system of popular
education, and the Act of 1870 may be regarded as a necessity
after the Reform Bill of 1867. As Robert Lowe, a politician